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A Persian Bowl 

IN the Nearer Orient Room on a pedestal protected 
by a glass covering is a large bowl of compact 
brownish-white paste covered with a creamy white 
glaze. The painting on the face is in light delicate 
golden brown and on the back in deep full brown, 
making a beautiful harmony in two tones of this 
color. The decoration of the face consists of a 
border of spotted animals (tigers and leopards), 
upon which are seated men and women on a flo- 
ral background. Then follows a circle of medal- 
lions with the signs of the zodiac, the intervening 
space filled with conventional flowers on an ara- 



besque. The centre is covered by the same 
arabesque ground with medallions containing fig- 
ures in different costumes encircling a large medal- 
lion with the Lion and Sun. The decoration on 
the back begins with a circle of inscriptions in 
Neshky characters around the rim which, when 
deciphered, will perhaps throw light on the history 
of the bowl. Following this circle is a broad line 
of Harpies on a solid background interspersed with 
scrolls and flowers, and at the base a circle of 
scroll compartments. 

The picture presented by this decoration is full 
of symbolism, and one must have been a Persian 
of the period to understand its full meaning. The 
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quaint little figures around the inside rim with their 
full rounded faces outlined with one stroke of the 
brush are peculiarly Persian, and are found in the 
earlier manuscripts and on the coppers and bronzes. 
They seem to be of a conventional type. Prob- 
ably the central painting has a double meaning. 
The Lion represents the Sultan and the Sun the 
Sultana lighting with her rays the Lion. Again, 
in Egypt the zodiacal sign, Leo, is called the 
House of the Sun, and the Sun in the sign of the 
Lion, through which it passes during June, is a 
symbol of the renewal of life and creative power. 
One of the sciences most cultivated by the Per- 
sians was astrology. Their great poet, Firdausi, 
in the Shah-Namah or Book of Kings, stimulated its 
study and the taste for symbolism. The Harpies 
on the back of the bowl are a favorite form of 
decoration, and are found on some of the earlier 
Arabic bronzes. See the decoration on the little 
bronze in the shape of a bird in the adjoining 
case. 

In considering this bowl it is well to bear in 
mind a few historical facts. Persia was one of 
the great nations of antiquity, and of all the east- 
ern countries which came into contact with Greece 
and Rome, she alone preserved her independence. 
When Mahomet commenced his career the two 
great powers of the world were Rome and Persia. 
The Arabs conquered Persia in 65 1 , and the 
Mongols overran the country in 1222. 

It is difficult, if not impossible, to decide on in- 



trinsic evidence from which city of Persia a piece 
of pottery comes. For this bowl the claim is 
made that it was found at Sultanabad (the City of 
the Sultan), lying to the southwest of Teheran. 
If so, it is of a type but lately recognized. In the 
Exposition des Arts Mussulmans, Paris, 1 903, we 
cannot find a single piece of pottery attributed to 
Sultanabad, nor in the Burlington Fine Arts Club 
Exhibition, London, 1907, is there a mention of 
Sultanabad. Yet within a few years there have 
appeared from the excavations in Persia certain 
pieces which it is claimed have been found at this 
city. Besides browns, as in the bowl before us, 
the colors are stated to be a dark blue, sometimes 
clear turquoise blue, and a warm gray with figures 
outlined in black. The living form is much used 
as ornament. Birds, animals, fish, and even hu- 
man figures appear. The outlines are extremely 
graceful and more varied than those found at 
Rakka, indicating either a greater play of individual 
fancy among the workmen or the introduction of 
some foreign mode, possibly of either Greek, Roman, 
or Babylonian parentage. In the central case of 
the Nearer Orient Room will be found a Sultanabad 
bowl of the warm gray type and a turquoise blue 
tile with deer and flowers in relief. 

When the Mongols in 1 22 1 -1 222 swept over 
Persia they destroyed the cities of Rhages and 
Sultanabad. The pottery found at these places 
would appear, therefore, to antedate this period, 
although the argument is not conclusive unless 
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strengthened by a comparison of style with such 
pieces as are occasionally found to bear a date. In 
regard to the present bowl the probabilities seem to 
be that it dates from the first part of the thirteenth 
or the latter part of the twelfth century. 

One of the most pleasing things in certain Persian 
potteries is the reflet. It is subtle and fleeting. 
You must seek it, it will not seek you ; but when 
found how radiantly beautiful ! Obtaining the 
right angle of light, this bowl emits rays of the most 
delicate violet, copper, silver, and gold hues. Per- 
sian pottery has a certain coyness, it does not cry 
halt ! as the aggressive Hispano-Moresque wares 
or the brilliant Damascus and Rhodian. It has a 
sensitive and refined beauty, but if you will pursue 
your acquaintance, how you will come to love it ! 
The Museum is indeed fortunate in possessing so 
extraordinary an example, the largest and perhaps 
the finest ever excavated in Persia. F. G. M. 
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Print Rooms 

An Exhibition of Whistler Etchings 

JAMES McNEILL WHISTLER, the etcher, 
has been made the subject of many essays, re- 
views, and catalogues, which are accessible 
always in museums and libraries. But the average 
lover of prints is rarely able to see these etchings 
and dry-points and to form his own judgment as 
to their merits. This opportunity is now given the 
Boston public, thanks to the generous loan from 
Mr. Howard Mansfield of a large selection from 
his well-known collection of Whistler prints now 
shown in the Print Rooms. The chronological 
arrangement of the exhibits enables us, with the 
help of the catalogue, to follow the artist from 
early attempts to the last years of his brilliant 
career. From the explicit treatment of the early 
French plates and Thames etchings, we pass on 
to the Leyland group of portraits, again to some 
English scenes, and on — in the second room — 
to the exquisite creations of his Venetian sojourn, 



where every line and tone is keyed to the most 
telling effect. A number of Thames bridges we 
see, each an admitted masterpiece, and on to his 
later work. They all display the endeavor to 
refrain from telling bare facts, and to leave more 
and more to the imagination of the beholder. 

What a range of subjects there is : murky in- 
teriors, small shops, dark passageways, narrow 
streets with jostling crowds, teeming waterfronts, 
and again the peace of the sea or of the sleeping 
city, and the quiet lagoon with man's abode merely 
a line on the horizon. 

Not only is the masterly handling of the etching 
tool revealed, but also that harmony of effect 
which rewards the etcher who is his own printer. 
Much of the success of a plate depends on the 
printing; skill or indifference in that difficult man- 
ipulation goes farther to make or mar the print than 
most people realize. 

All in all this is a rare opportunity, which should 
be improved before March 25. 

Change in the Hours of Admission to the Study Room 

Owing to the small force at present provided 
for the Print Department, it has been found neces- 
sary to restrict the use of the study room to the 
hours between 1 A. M. and 2 P. M. (Saturdays 
1 P. M.). 

Gallery Conferences 

THE Conferences named below will be given 
in the galleries of the Museum during February 
and March. For tickets of admission apply by 
letter to the Secretary of the Museum. Applicants 
are requested to specify the Conferences they de- 
sire to hear in the order of their preference. One 
ticket only, entitling to a single seat at the Con- 
ference earliest in order of preference for which 
tickets remain, will be sent in immediate response. 
A ticket for each additional Conference applied 
for will be sent on the day before the Conference 
if places then remain. The Conferences begin at 
2.30 P. M., and it is especially requested that the 
audience should be in their seats by that hour. 

Thursday, February 10, in the Fifth Century 
Room, by the Director of the Museum, on The 
New Three-Sided Greek Relief. 

Wednesday, February 16, and succeeding 
Wednesdays, in the Print Study, by Mr. Emil H. 
Richter, A Study of Selected Prints. 

Thursday, February 1 7, in the Mastaba Gallery, 
by Mr. Joseph Lindon Smith, on A Mastaba 
Chamber. 

Thursday, February 24, in the Japanese Library, 
Mr. Okakura Yoshisaburo, on Chinese Script. 

Thursday, March 3, in the Buddhist Room, 
Mr. Chinosuke Niiro will speak in Japanese, in- 
terpreted by Mr. Kojiro Tomita, on Japanese 
Sculpture. 

Thursday, March 1 0, in the Archaic Room, by 
Mr. Lacey D. Caskey, on Archaic Greek Art. 



